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JAR-HANDLES. 

The handles of large jars in Palestine were much more durable 
than the jar itself. A jar of the kind referred to swelled out as it rose 
and then drew in to form a neck which ended in a broad lip. Between 
this lip and the swelling side of the jar there was a handle on each 
side. While the walls of the jar were about a quarter of an inch thick, 
the handles were nearly an inch thick. It is not strange, therefore, that 
in heaps of potsherds the handles should be intact, or nearly so. 

These handles have been coming to light for years. Warren found 
many in the shaft sunk eighty feet deep at the southeastern angle of 
the wall at Jerusalem, and carried some to London. Indeed, they are 
sometimes found on the surface. They are included in every collec- 
tion of Palestinian remains, as are old coins and bits of glass. 

It was customary to stamp these handles with an inscription, which 
was the more safe as it was so impressed as to escape being injured by 
anything in contact with the higher surface of the handle. This was 
not always skilfully done, being sometimes a little too far to one side to 
be evenly distinct, or again it was sometimes made not deep enough to 
escape injurious friction; but many handles have distinct impressions. 
Some of these are in the older Hebrew and add to our stock of 

that writing. Dr. F. J. Bliss has found a number of them in Tell-es- 

Safi and other places in the vicinity, and they are of considerable 

variety. An interesting type is the following : 
Dr. Bliss reads the upper 

line ib/^b, " for the king," 

and the lower line TCH, 

" Hebron." He regards the 

symbol as a scarab or 

Egyptian beetle. He is 

right in his reading, as other 

handles show by having the 

same line and the lower line 

indicating various places — 

Shocoh, Tiph, and so on. It may be, however, that the inscription is 

votive or religious rather than relating to tribute, and that the symbol 
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is the main thing. Of course, the first line may mean " for Moloch," or 
it may mean "for the lord," and then the symbol may be taken to mean 
some attribute of a god. Baalzebub, for instance, " the lord of flies," 
was worshiped not far away at Ekron, and King Ahaziah sent there to 
consult him (2 Kings, chap. 1). The Hebrew 2^2 is sometimes "fly" 
and sometimes "beetle," and a discussion on the plague of flies or 
beetles may be found in the Speaker 's Commentary on Exod. 8:21 and 
in the annexed essay on Egyptian words. This opens a field of study 
which will expand as more such handles are found and the outlines 
can be better made out. 

In confirmation of the votive idea I have lately examined a handle 
in the museum of Andover Theological Seminary, Massachusetts. The 

stamp is rectangular 

and the letters are in EijTj W ___ J t^A/i 

Greek. The lower righ w ^ ' ^ - 

corner is injured, but 

all the rest is in good 

condition. It may be 

read E7rt koXKkjtov fiopov 
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"for the sake of the most fortunate destiny." The symbol is that of 
the calf or bullock which Aaron made for Israel, and which Jeroboam 
afterward established as the god of the northern kingdom. The jar 
and its contents must have been a votive offering. Dr. Selah Merrill 
found an altar east of the Jordan with a head just like this on its front. 
Another interesting handle is to be seen in the Semitic museum of 
Harvard University. It has a circular stamp just an inch in diame- 
ter, and also has Greek characters. 

The blank space in the circle means that the 
letters are wanting through the stamp being put 
too far to one side. Although the letters are queerly 
turned about, I read clearly O/neyas Iepews, the ordi- 
nary designation of the chief priest. The missing 
letters, with those which remain, aAis, probably give 
the high priest's name. There was one Ishmael in 
our Lord's time who may be meant. This inscription might mean 
tribute, but relates itself- to the temple worship. The symbol is either 
the holab, or bundle of palm, myrtle, and willow, of Lev. 22 : 40 ; or is 
the three barley heads of the Passover. 

This study of jar-handles will be of great interest as indicating the 
religious ideas of the cities which lie in the tells, often in successive 
layers, like the chapters of a history. Theodore F. Wright. 

Cambridge, Mass. 




